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Randolph, the English ambassador, and Bedford, who
commanded on the Border, were also taken Into the
secret, and they communicated it to Cecil and Leicester.

It is unnecessary here to repeat the well-known
story of the murder of Jiizzio. It was part of a large
scheme for bringing back the exiled Protestant lords,
closing the split in the Protestant party, and securing
the ascendancy of the Protestant religion. At first it
appeared to have succeeded. Bedford wrote to Cecil
that "everything would now go well." But Mary,
by simulating a return of wifely fondness, managed to
detach her weak husband from his confederates. By
Ills aid she escaped from their hands. Bothwell and
her Catholic friends gathered round her in arms. In
a few days she re-entered Edinburgh in triumph, and
Rizzio's murderers had to take refuge in England.

But if the Protestant stroke had failed, Mary was
obliged to recognise that her plan for re-establishing
the Catholic ascendancy in Scotland could not be
rushed in the high-handed way she had proposed as
a mere preliminary to the more important subjugation
of England. At the very moment when she seemed
to stand victorious over all opposition,,the ground had
yawned under her feet, and, while she was dreaming of
dethroning Elizabeth, she had found herself a helpless
captive in the hands of her own subjects. The lesson
was a valuable one, and if she could profit by it her
prospects had never been so good. The barbarous
outrage of which, in the sixth month of pregnancy,
she had been the object could not but arouse wide-
spread sympathy for her. She had extricated herself
from her difficulties with splendid courage and clever-